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Chapter I 

LEGISLATION ON THE HIGH SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


The de\ elopment of the^'anior high school as a distinct and sepa- 
rate unit of the publ ic-so ^l system is one of tlie most reinykable 
and striking chapters^ the history of public education the 
Uniled Statics. From humble beginnings in a few scattered cities • 
the movement has gathered momentum until hundieds of school 
systems have been profoundly aifected, ind almost all of the re- 
maining towns and cities are considei\ig the feasibility of joining 
the movement. In a considerable number of the States, legislation 
which relates explicitly to the junior high school has been enacted. 

n many other States similar legislation is under consideiutiom 
In both groups of States educational authorities are actively in4fer- 
ested in the following three questions: (1) Wliat types of legisla- 
tion will promote tlie best development of the junior high school? 
(2) What types of legislation will hinder the best development? of 
the junior high school? (3) Will the best development pf the 
junior high school be more easily achieved without o^.addi- 

tional legislation? 

Tlic purpose of this repoi-t is to throw light upon these three 
questions. With this object in view it was decided : First, to make 
a simple preliminary analysis and classification of exisMng legis- 
lation on the high school; second, to analyze the content of such 
legislation as relates, explicitly to the junior high school, estimate 
Its probable effect on the reorganization movement, and compare the 
saife with similar legislation on the high school; and third, to 
ascertain what legislation on the junior high school is being pro- 
posed in the various States and the- opinions of responsible school 
officials and competent students of education on tlie need for and, 
effect of such laws; and finally, to make such suggestions concern- 
ing future legislation on the junior high school ^ the facts seem to 
warrant. 
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TYPES OF HIGH-SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

It is a matter of common information that secondary education 
has reached a higher stage of development in certain directions in 
the United States than in any other great nation. The progiam 
of studies is almost unlimited in extent and variety, amA.its privi- 
leges are enjoyed by an unprecedented proportion of the youth of 
the land. During the century in which this development has taken 
place the American people have gained an enormous amount of ^ 
experience with legislation concerning secondary education. The 
kinds of legislation which have substantially facilitated the growth 
of the high school are now well understood. The educational authori- 
ties who are guiding the expansion of the junior high school, for- 
tunately, are not under the necessity of blazing new trails through 
an uncharted legal wilderness. They are in position to take ad- 
vantage of the experience of previous generations with laws on the 
high school. Generally speaking, the legislation which is found on 
the statute books at the present time represents the legal principles 
which years of experience with the high schools have justified. An 
analytical study of this legislation offers the sponsors of the junior 
high school the safest guide in their efforts to find the legal prin- 
ciples which will facilitate the development of the new institution. 

A brief and simple analysis of high-school legislation will be 
adequate for- the purposes of this study. Practically all of the 
existing laws can be classified under the following six categories: 

IsPermitting or requiring the establishment of high 
schools. 

2. Financial support for general high-school purposes. 

^ 3. Provisions for wider distribution of the privileges of 

secondary education. 

4. Provisions for extension of ^lant or instructional facili- 
ties by means of financial aid for special purposes. 

5. Standardization and classification of high schools. 

6. Provisions for administration of State laws. 

In the discussion which follows, almost no attention is. given to 
the time when the various types of laws appeared on the statute 
- books, or to an enumeration of the States in which they are foimd. 
Nor is any effort made to take into account the considerable amount 
of general school legislation which affects all divisions of the public- 
school system alike, but only indirectly affects the high schools. 

^ • Only those laws which relate explicitly to the high-school grades are 
considered. The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the several categories and of the functions of the laws which 
are classified under them. 
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1. Permitting or requiring the establishment of high schools.— 
Tlic first legal principle which had to be established, and the most 
fundamental, was the right of local districts to organize schools in 
which the higher branches of knowledge were to be taught. The 
opinion which was lyinded down by the Supreme Court of Michigan 
m the famous Kalamazoo case is the most widely known of a long 
hne of affirmative decisions. At the present time in all of the States 
the high school is accepted as a part of the public-school system, and 
local communities are encouraged to found aqd maintain such 
schools. At times it has been necessary even to place restrictions 
upon the pride and enthusiasm of local districts and refuse to author- 
ize the establishment of high schools until definite requirements had 
been met as to nninber of pupils prepared for high-school, work, 
ability of the locality to support such a school, etc. A number of 
the, SUtes, on the other hand, have found it advisable to make the 
estabhslmient of secondary schools mandatory upon local, town, or 
county districts whifch meet certain conditions of size and wealth 
and ^vhero such advantages are not available in near-bv cominnni’ 
liesr In these ca.scs the locality is forced to assume the right to 
establish. Other laws connected with the establishment df bi»-h 
schools outline the procedure which districts arc to follow in or«--an- 
izing new schools, llie supporting district is to be formed Fn a 
'specified manner, the controlling board elected, consent of State or 
county officers obtained, etc. 

*2. Financial mipport for general high-school purposes.^-Comci- 
dent with the right to establish high schools went the right to levy 
taxes on the property of the district or to otherwise secure public 
funds for their maintenance. The claim of the high schools to funds 
from taxation of property is now universally adiftittcd. The next 
*;tep in logical order was to ^rmit the newly established secondary 
school to share in the general school funds of. State and county 
VVith the exception of a few States, this right is now admitted 
tfiroughout the Union. Because of the greater cost of secondary 
education as compared with elementary education, an advanced posi- 
tion with reference to t!,e distribution of common-school funds in 
a\or of secondary education has bee^taken in some of the States 
In one way or another the high schc^is allowed a weighted share 
of the State or county funds. In the State of Washington, for 
instance, one and one-half times as much money is allowed the local 
district for a high-school pupil as for an elementary-school pupil, 
in this manner the local district finds a measure of relieft and^t^ 
larger taxing unit is made to bear a larger, proimrtion of tl/heaw 
cost of secondary education. ' • 


J ‘nfonnatlon od nmtnclai lupport of aecondarx «lacatloii i.ee- Bufi.r. 

ortli, I robleiua la SUta lllyli Scliuol Fiiianca, School Bfflclenc/ AloDograplio. 
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A final step was taken in the direction of providing! adequate 
moneys for general high-school!^ purposes when certain funds were 
set aside for the exclusive use of the high school. In some cases 
these funds were colle^d by the county and in others by the State. 
Financial assistance in this form is particularly helpful to local dis- 
tricts, which maintain high schools, in those States where high 
scliools are not permitted to share in the general funds of State or 
county. As the situation stands at the present time, funds for gen- 
eral high-school purposes, over and above those which are obtained 
from local taxation and from an even share in the common-school 
funds, are provided for high schools in approximately one-lmlf 
of the States. It is clear, therefore, that the principle of addi- 
tional financial aid from larger taxing units for general high-school 
purposes, and e.\clusively for the high school, is a widely accepted 
method of encouraging secondary education in the United States. 

3. Wider distribution of ‘privileges of secondary education , — The 
first and most promising development of secondary schools took 
place in the larger towns and cities. At an early date large build- 
ings were erected in these communities, competent teachers em- 
ployed, and the opportunities of advanced education were freely 
offered to all who cared to come. At the same time in many of the 
smaller towns and villages, and in the open country, there were no 
high schools at all. With the beginnin^^||(f the rapid increase in 
high-school attendance, which has taken place in the last three or 
four decades, went a growing and more widespread appreciation of 
the advantages of secondary education. The people in the rural 
districts began to demand these advantages for their children. It 
became increasingly clear to the entire citizenry that these children 
were entitled to the same advantages of education as were enjoyed 
by children in the cities. They looked to the State, as the ultimate 
unit and final authority in matters of education, to remedy this situa- 
tion. In answer to this demand laws were passed in many of the 
States for the benefit of pupils who lived in nonhigh-school dis- 
tricts. Pupils in such districts were^ven legal permission to at- 
tend the high schools of near-by districts. Adjoining sparsely settled 
districts wKich had only a small, weak high school among them, or 
none at all, were encouraged to consolidate for the purpose of form- . 
ing a large high-school district. In many cases Qourishing schools 
* have been, developed in this way, and secondary education thrown 
open to large numbers of children to whom otherwise its benefits 
•would have been denied. In the States where pupils from nonhigh- 
school districts were permitted to attend school in near-b^ districts, 
various provisions were made for the payment of the tuitibn of these 
pupils. In some cases the pupils themselves are required to p^y the , 
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tuition fees in whole or'in part. In oUi'er eases the fce.s are-paid by 
the sendinjf district or county or by allowances from State funds. 
In a few of the States still more advanced steps have been taken in 
this direction by mnkinpj provisions for payment of the transporta- 
tion expenses of children from nonhif;h-school districts. In certain 
instances account is takefi of the fact that some cliildren live too 
fai fioni the nearest high school to go and come daily, and provision 
has been nmde for the payment of dormitory fees for such children. 
In all of these cases the point at issue is the equalization of educa- 
tumal opportunity. Tlie States have plainly declared in favor of 
this principle. Numerous laws have been enacted to carry it out, 
and generous financial provisions have been made to give it practical 

4. Provisions for extension of plant or instntctional faeilities hy 
means of fina?inoI aid for sperinl purposes, — The in’ogram of stud- 
ies which was offered by the early high schools differed in few im- 
portant respects from the academic materials which were handed 
down from the Latin grammar schools and academics. The pre- 
vailing lesson assignment w^s of a certain number of pages pf the 
textbook, and the method of recitation consisted of questions and 
answers on these pages, -The traditional curriculum appealed to 
only a limited proportion of the youth of high-school age, and as 
fast as the principles of modern pedagogical science were accepted 
the old question and answer method of recitation lost favor. Edu- 
cational authorities who were sponsoring the modern high school 
were convinced that additional types of secondary education needed 
to be offered for the bopefit of the new social groups which were 
seeking higher education, and that the old program of studies must 
be vastly extended. In many of the larger towns and cities marked 
progress h.*d already l^en made iri these directions. It was deter- 
mined to extend the results of successful experimentation in the 
cities to all of the high schools of the State. The method which 
was adopted by the States for the achievement of this object was the 
provision of special financial aid by county or State for special 
high-school purposes. In many cases the granting of aid #om the 
larger taxing unit wms made contingentiipon the raising of similar 
funds by the local district. The courses of study which have been 
encouraged by this means are, for the most part, courses the intro- 
duction and maintenance of which entail comparatively heavy costs. 
Courses in agriculture, household arts, manual training, and 
teacher training have been most frequently subsidized in this fash- 
ion, and some of the States have favored commercial and indus- 
trial work, the mechanic arts, and mining. Siinilady, aid has been 
©.xtended for libraries and laboratory equipment, 

7804'— 24- — 2 
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The beneficial effects of legislation of this kind are clearly sum* 
marizcd in a previous report on this subject in these words: 


Wherever the experiment of providing direct State, aid has been tried it 
has been a decided success. No State to my. knowledge has retraced its 
steps, ny this means it is possible for the school to provide belter teachers, 
better Imlldings, and better equipment. Pupils are thus enabled to receive a 
hlgli-school education at home and are thereby btimulnted to look forward to 
the next stage of education; that is, to the college, normal school, or uni- 
versity.' 

5. ^tandardhation and clof^ftificaHon of Ugh sfiftools . — The sec- 
ondary school, as it was founded in the ITnited States, was closely 
related to the college, and its priiliary pui*])ose was pr^afation of 
the youth for entrance to college. Although prote.sts have been filed 
against the harmftil effects of a top exclusive adherence to this 
purpose, and from time to time new purposes have been given 
weight, the college preparatory aim has maintained its position ns 
one of the most clearly recognized objectives of secondary educa- 
tion. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, when the system 
of certificating the graduates of accredited high schools had been 
generally accepted by the higher institutions of the Missi.ssippi 
Valley and westward, the necessity arose of adopting uniform plans 
of accrediting. The situation demanded a detailed description of 
the .standards which an accredited high school should meet. Volun- 
tary associations of universities and colleges on the one hand and 
of high schools on the other were formed in different geographical 
divisions of the country for the purpose of defining standards of 
accrediting which would meet the new sitmtion. The activities of 
the associations in these directions have been and are extraordinarily 
influential and helpful to the best development of the n^ern high 
school. 

Within recent years the work of the associations has been sup- 
'plcmented, and a considerable share of the responsibility for detcr- 
' mining standards has been assumed by the legislatures of the viyfious 
States. At the present time it is generally conceded that the deter- 
mination of the objectives and materials of secondary education is 
to a large extent a legitimate function of the States. The items 
which, are most frequently considered by legislatures are: Various 
features of the curriculum, the length of .the school year, number 
of years’ work to be oflFered, the qualifications of teachers, and ad- . 
mission and graduation requirements. Specifications as to build- 
ings, libraries, and laboratory equipment are also laid down^^ In 
many of the States high schools are legally classified into first, 
second, or third class groups according to the number of years’ work 
offered or the extent to which, the prescribed standards are attained. 

■ BoltonrFrE^^tiitc~^ to high icboolar.Bdnc. Rev., vol. 81, p. 108. 
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The prevailing practice is to describe standards and requirements 
in general terms, so that ample scope may remain for local initi- 
ative and adjustment to local needs. 

The benefits of the States’ participation in the determination of 
standards for high schools have been experienced in large part by 
smaller communifles. Many communities, which were either not 
informed or were indifferent to the requirements of the volunta^ 
associations, have responded in admirable fashion to the require- 
ments of the legal authorities of their respective States. In the 
opinion of many public-school officers the State legislatures, by 
virtue of their nearness to the people, have been able to give a sub-, 
stantial and much-needed emphasis to the popular conception of 
the high school as “ the people’s college.” The ability and willing- 
ness of the States to accompany the prescription of standards with 
the offer of financial rewar'Js for their achievement are factors 
which have encouraged many high schools that otherwise might not 
have been affected at aU. The existence of high standards, which 
have been sanctioned by law, undoubtedlv has contributed in largo 
measure to the prestige which is now enjoyed by the secondary 

SCilOOla 

6. Provisions for adminUtration of State Zawj.^Thc enforcement 
of the laws which have been described necessitated the establish- 
ment of a considerable amount of State administrative machinery. 
In tlio States in which special State aid is rendered to high schools 
and m which the laws providing for the State aid do not describe 
in detail the terms upon whicji it is offered the State board of educa- 
tion or the St^e superintendent of public instruction is usually 
directed to deffine the minimum conditions. In many States the 
State board of education is given the duty of classifying schools 
and fixing standards for the courses of study either By approval or 
prescription.* “ The trend in present-day legislation is toward more 
definitely centralizing aflministrative authority and fixing respon- 
sibility in the State board of education or like body.”* The tend- 
en'^to centralize responsibility for high-school standards in the 
Stm boards has resulted in the widespread practice of inspection 
of high schools by State authorities. At the present time practi- 
wlly^ all of the States have made provision for the inspection of 
high schools by rdbresentatives either of the State department of * 
education or of the State university.* 
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PP. ^7-20*^^018* *** departments of education; U. 8. Bu^of Rdnc, Bui. No. c! 

leolalnUon. IMI and 1922: U. 8. Bu. of Educ. 

'For doacriptlon of the atatua oif hlgh^hool loapectton In the 48 State*. re«: Hm- 
deram, J. L. sute aystema of bl«h-8chool InapecUon; BducaUonai AdmlnUlratlon and 
HopervlRloo, vol. 1, pp, 493-010, October, 191®. 



Chapter II 

ANALYSIS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

% 

In the previous chapter an analysis was made of legislation on the 
high school as it is found in the United States as a whole. A brief 
description was given of the purposes and effects of this legislation. 
In the present chapter it is proposed to describe such legislation as 
relates explicitly to the junior high school. The same six categories ! 
under which high-school legislation was classified in Chapter I are • 
used in this chapter. Reference will be made to the States in which i 
the seveVal types of legislation are to be found. 

The latest editions of the school laws of the 48 States which were 
available in February, 1923, were examined for references to the 
junior high school. In the codes of 18 of the States legislation which 
relates explicitly to the junior high school was found This' con- 
clusion was confirmed by the returns from letters of inquiry which 
subsequently were sent to the superintendents of public instruc- 
I;ion in all of the States. It is immediately obvious that up to the 
present time State legislatures have been vei'y much less concerned 
with the ne\. intermediate school than with the high school. In 
decidedly more than one-half of the States no legislation at all hag 
been enacted in behalf *of the new school as such, and the total 
volume of legislation is ver}’ small indeed as compared with that 
on the high school. It should be pointed out, however, that the 18 
States in which legal recognition of the junior high school is found 
are located in different sections of the country. In the North Atlan- 
tic division such recognition has been given in Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Vermont; in the 
South Atlantic division, in Georgia, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Virginia; in the North Central division, in Indiana, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin ; in the ^duth Central division, in Alabama and 
Arkansas; and in the Western division, in California and Nevada. 
The full text of the laws of each of the 18 States appears in the 
appendix. ^ 

1. Permitting the establishment of junior high schools . — In Table 
1 there appears a list of the six categories under which the several 
types of legislation on the junior high schoo^re classified. The 
check.s in the columns of thh table indicate th/ States in wh^ch the 
several types are found. An examination of tBS'bottom row shows 
that in 10 of the States laws have been passed which are classified 
os permitting the establishment of reorganized schools, or prescrih 
ing the conditions or procedure by which the establishment may be 
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earned out. The simplest form of such legislation is that in which 
the law merely grants the right to the county or local district to 
establish such a school. Simple explicit permission of this kind is 
found in the laws of Georgia. In Maryland the same effect is pro- 
duced by a section of the law which states that nothing in that 
section shall prevent the organization of junior high schools. Such 
laws were enacted to relieve the uncertainty tKat existed in the 
minds of progressive school officials as to the legal right of local 
districts ia their States to ado^ the junior high-school form of 
organization. It was not a question of the right of the district to 
provide instruction of a certain grade at public expense— as was the 
case when the legal character of the early high school was chal- 
lenged but rather the right to organize the grades concerned as a 
separate division of the public-school system. 

In some of the States, such as Indiana, New Hampshire, and Ohio, 
when the above recognition is granted, subsequent paragraphs of 
the law stipulate that the new schools must either obtain the ap- 
proval of the State department of education or follow the pre- 
..scribed plans of the State department in the reorganization. In the 
laws of California a detailed description is given of the proc«^iyre 
\duch is to be followed in establishing a junior high school. Speci- 
fic mention is made of such items as the approval of the boards of 
trustees of the constituent elementary school districts, filing of such 
approvals, and the calling of elections. In certain States provisions 
which limit the establishment of a new school are included m the 
law. In Vermont the law demands a large enough number of quali- 
fied pupils to “ reasonably ” warrant, the organization of such a 
school, although it does not indicate how many pupils would con- 
stitute a “reasonable” number. the same State a junior high 
school may not be mainUined in a'town district where an academy 
has been reco^zed as the public school. In Wisconsin the law 
stipulates that in a district wWch nl^mtains a high school the junior 
high school must comprise grades 7 to 9, rather than grades 7 to 10— 
whi^latter form of organization is permissible in districts where 
ROingh school. In the above instances it is clear that the 
I States are following the pplicy erf limiting and directing the local 
communities in their de^’clopment of tlje new school, as they did in 
the earlier case of the high school. 

So far as one important item is Concerned, however, the State® 
have not followed with the junior school the precedents which were 
Worked out with the high-school. Up to the present time no legisla- 
ture has seen fit to make the reorganization of the grades concerned 
luandatory npon local, districts. As will be pointed out later, th® 
Stat^ have deoid^ that the local district did establish an inters 
anhnAi rfiould be met bgr the new eohooL 
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It is clear, none the less, in all such cases that the local cominunity 
is under no compulsion to depart from the traditional plant 'This 
oondition obtains despite the almost unanimous indorsement of the 
reorganization movement by leading educational authorities, and 
the actual establishment of more than 700 junior high schools in 
more than 450 cities having a population of 2,500 and over.® The 
disinclination of State authorities to attempt to force the reorgani- 
zation of the grades concerned upori-local coilimunities is eloquent 
testimony to the newness of the reorganization movement and the 
lack of experience with it on the part of teachers and administra- 
tive officials. One should understand further that the district which 
at the present tipie is maintaining the traditional 8-4 system is not 
in the unfortunate condition of the district which in the early days 
of the high school maintained no school at all above' the •elementary 
grades. The educational opportunity which the children now- en- 
joy in the intermediate grades of the traditional 8-4 system, while 
now generally reqpgnized as not the best, is still immeasurably 
better than no educational opportimity in those years. Educational 
authorities, moreover, arc far from agreed at the present time as 
to what the junior high school is. Present indications are that a 
much longer period of widespread and industrious experimenta- 
tion with the new school must pass before State authorities will 
be able to improve the situation by asking for the passage of 
layvs which would compel local communities to establish junior 
high schools. 


Tablk 1 . — Junior hiffh-school leffislatim in 18 States* 
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«. iPiwW supfOTt for gentraZ junior high^Khool purpw,.— la 
Chapter I- it was pointed out that special financial aid from the 
larger units for general purposes is recognized by toore than a ma- 
jonty.of the States as a -useful method of encouraging the devel- 
opinent.of secondary education. In the second column of Talde 1 it 
may ^ observed that only two of the States thus far have adopted 
this form of encouragement for the junior division of secondary 
e ucation. In Minnesota each junior high school receives $300 for 
general purposes. In Virginia each such school receives $800. It 
IS apparent that most of tlie States are pursuing a conservative 
policy as far as additional support for general purposes is con- 
cerned. Seemmgly the time is not ripe for an extensive employment 
of this means of developing the junior high school. The legisla- 
tures and the general public are not convinced that the educational 
opportumty wWch is offered in the new school is sufficiently supe- 
rior to Uiat of the traditional school to warrant the offering of 
substantial financial reward for reorganization. It is also a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the reorganization which has been 
eflected ui many communities, which claim to have established 
junior high sc^ols, amounts to little more than a change of name 
and IS not sufficient to justify the provision of additional funds. 

1 he fact that educational authorities are not in agreement as to 
what features constitute the new school would tend to confirm the 
public m Its conservative attitude. The recenUy increased tendency 
to scrutinize and question e^jienditures for education would also 
cause State authorities to hesitate before embarking upon a policy 
of special financial support -which would eventually call for the 
appropriation of large sums of money. When, in the course of ful- 
ler and more ample experience with the reorganization movement, 
he situation is improved with respect to the points above men- 
tioned it IS conceivable that the States will be able to employ the 

p an of specif support for general purposes with as gi-eat advanUge 
to the new school as to the high school. ^ 

3. Wider distribution of the 'privileges of the junior high school.-^ 
Ihe case of the pupil who desires the superior educational oppor- 
tunity which can be provided by the junior high school, but whb 
resides in a district which has not organized such a school, has al- 
r^dy claimed legislative attention in some df the States. One may 
observe from the -third column of Table 1 that, four States have 
®acted laws m favor of such pupils. In California the law pro- 
idM that the board pf trustees of any school district not situ- 
ftted in a high-^hool district maintaining a junior high-school 
oou^ hiay ^rmit pupils of their district who h.ive completed the . 
ttxth year of the elemenUry school to attend any junior course in 
my high-school district, and may pay*’ a specified tuition char|/e 
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therefor. Boards of directors of nonjunior'^high-school districts 
in Vermont may make arrangements outside the district for the 
first two years of instruction for their junior high-school pupils. 
The Indiana law directs that transfers or admissions to a district 
maintaining an intermediate school shall be granted by the board 
of trust^ concerned on request, and in conformity with existing 
transfer laws. The situation is similar in Massachusetts. A further 
step b taken in a section of the California law which provides that 
school districts which are situated in a high-school district maintain* 

• ing a junior high school “ shall ” permit pupils who have completed 
’ the sixth year of the elementary school to attend tlie junior high 
school and pay the specified tuition. An advanced position is taken 
in the State of Vermont when districts are permitted to provide 
transportation of their pupils to a junior high school. If this is 
not feasible the district may pay for the board of such pupils and 
look to the State for a portion of the funds required therefor. 

Although the above lav/6 provide for pupils who do not have any 
educational opportunity of intermediate school grade in their home 
districts — not oven that of the traditional school — the benefits of 
these law's are not limited to such pupils. The texts of the laws 
imply that the educational opportunities which are offered in the 
reorganized school are superior to those of the traditional school. 
The extent of the superiority is gi'eat enough to justify local dis- 
tricts which do not maintain reorganized schools in sending their 
'children to more favored districts. The ail vantage is great enough 
in the opinion of the Legislature of California to justify compelling 
an elementary district, which is within a high-school district main- 
taining a junior high school, to send its children to that school. 

With increasing experience on the part of teachers and admin* 
istrators, the probability is that the superiority of the reorganized 
school will become more and more pronounced. Local districts 
which have adequate financial resources and a large enough school 
population in the grades concerned should be encouraged to main- 
tain junior high schools, and smaller contiguous districts should be 
encouraged to send their children to these schools. I.iaw’s of the 
above type have produced desirable effects of this kind in the case 
, of the high school, and there appears every reason to believe that 
they may be employed with equal success in the development of the 
junior high school, 

4. Provisions for extension of. plant or industrial facilities by 
means of financial aid for special- purposes . — A glance at the foot of 
colunm 4, Table 1, discloses the fact that the States have exhibited 
a very oon^rvativo attitude toward the question of stimulating 
the* extension of plant and instrootioiial facilities in the junior high 
^ ...... • 
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^hool Their attitudes in this instaift^ and in that of additional 
funds for general purposes, which was described iil section 2 above 
are similar. ^ The data which are presented in other sections of 
this chapter show that in more than one-third of the States laws 
have been jiassed concerning various other phases of the reorganiza- 
tion movement. When the question was one of additional funds 
however, favorable legislative action has been taken in only four of 
-the States. In respect to funds for special purposes, only Vermont 
and Wisconsm have acted. In Vermont “vocational courses” are 
subsidized to a certain extent. In Wisconsin, junior high schools 
receive one-half the cost of instruction from the State, not exceed- 

ing $o00 and for instruction “in agriculture and other industrial 
subjects an additional $100 is given. 

Ihe present reluctance of legislatures to provide additioi^al funds 
for the junior high school on the generous scale that was exhibited 
m the earlier case of the high school is not due to a lack of valuable, 
features in the new school the introduction of which entails burd6n- 
some co^ upon local districts, nor is there any reason to believe 
that such features would fail to respond to this form of stimulation 
were it applied. On the contrary, the fact that the response is 
almost certain to be vigorous and to extend to all local districts is 
l^obably a very influential factor in the legislatures’ conservatism. 

V len the i^icy of State aid to local communities is inaugurated it 
IS always difficdt to estimate precisely *the amount of money which 
will be lyolved eventuaUy and to foresee the nature of the activi- 
ties whiclr will result from the stimulant. Moreover, once entered 
upon. It is almost impossible to*change or withdraw from such a 

legislative interest in the new school 
has taken effect for the most part in e.xplicit legalization and in the 
«tting up of standards. Ordinarily the standards are flexible, are 
described in very general terms, and tend to, assume advisory rather 
than mandatory forms. In this manner the legislatures have recog- 
nized the newness of the reorganization movement and its experi- 
mental character. They appear to accept the views of leadin**- 
educationisto, who declare that the time has not yet come for the 
crystallization of the mpvement and who refuse to predict what the 
junior high school will be or ought to be a decade hence. Under these 
circumstances it is difficult to select frbm the long list of valuable 
features associated with the new school those features which are 
most deserving of encouragement by special financial aid. As long 
as this condition obtains it is not improbable that legislatures will 
lend to limit their efforts in behalf of the reorganization movement 
to general encouragement and guidance rather than to accept tlio 
78W— 24 3 • 
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responsibility for any particular features of the movement which’ 
would be assumed by offering financial aid for special purposes, 

5. Standardization and clazsif cation of 'jvnlor high schools. — The 
position of the junior high school as the middle division of the 
public-school sy!j*em makes the debnition of standards for the new 
school inevitably. Its situation is similar in this respect to that 
of the high school. At the beginning of their existence as separate 
organizations many of the reorganized schools inherited laws con- 
cerning standardization from both elementary and high schools. 
In many cases laws which had to do with the work of the ninth 
grade, for instance, as a part of the high scliool, continue to affect 
that grade even after it has been reorganized as a part of the junior 
high school.^ In addition to tliese laws, and despite the newness of 
the reorganization movement, a number of the States have enacted 
legislation concerning the standards w’hich relate expressly to the 
new school. Examination of column five, Table 1, shows that nearly 
all of the 18 States in which junior high school legislation has been 
passed have given attention to the question of standards. 

In some States the statutes avoid all detail concerning standards, 
refer to them in the most general terms, and merely direct that such 
regulations as may be .set up by the State educationUKaiithorities 
shall be followed. This is the situation in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. In other ca.ses the laws refer directly to specific items, such 
as the course of study, certification teachers, admissfon require- 
ments, grades Included, etc. Or^warily the measures which relate 
to the course of study authorize local boards to arrange such a 
program of studies as they desire but 'subject to the approval of 
the proper State authorities. Measures of this kind give large con- 
sideration to local initiative and local needs and encourage wide- 
spread experimentation. Examples of such legislation are found 
in the laws of California, Indiana, and Maine. In Wisconsin the 
law requires a junior high school to include domestic science and 
either manual training or agriculture in its course of study. In 
West Virginia the State board of education is directed to prescribe 
the program of studies. The situation is similar in Vermont, with 
the exception that the board is directed to include vocational op- 
portunities.” The duty of determining requirements for certifica- 
tion of teachers is placed in the hands of the State -boards in West 
Virginia and California. The law in California, however, describes 
certain definite requirements for the guidance of the board. The 
preparation of the teacher must include training which is the equiva- 
lent of at least three years’ work at the University of California, 

• Such Uwi «re not dlicusMd in tbU rtport, u thej do not «fer ezplleltlj to tb* orw 
Mbool 
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including coures in education equivalent to the minimum required 
by the State board; this preparation must be certified by a recom- 
mendation from the department of education in -which -work -was 
taken. Other legislative requirements for certification of teachers 
are found in the laws of Indiana and Maryland. In Indiana teach- 
ers are required to hold licenses covering, in addition to English 
and science of education, only the subjects they are required to teach. 
In Maryland a certificate in the academic subjects calls for the 
(oiiipletion of three years of standard college w^rk, including six 
.semester hours in professi<mal subjects. In all three States the 
requirements emphasize the necessity of adequate academic prepara- 
tmn, as well as extended training in professional subjects. In each 
case the amount of training required is probably well above that 

which is posscs.sed by the aA'eragc junior high school teacher at the 
present time. 

The question of what admission requirements should be met by 
pupil.s who apply for entrance to the new .school has received legis- 
lative attention in several States. In Indiana the law mentions the 
conventional requirement, completion of the si.xth year of the ele- 
mentary school. In California the law exhibits a decidedly liberal 
character when it permits all minors to attend a junior high school 
who have completed the work of the sixth grade, and such other 
minors 13 years of age or over as are, in the judgment of the prin- 
cipal of the junior high school and of the superintendent having 
immediate jurisdiction thereof, capable of doing the required work.” 
Very little legislation has been enacted concerning textbooks for 
the new school. In one State, Indiana, the State board of school book 
commissioners is charged with the duty of adopting suitable books. 
In Arkansas, on the other hand, the State textbook commission is 
expressly relieved of the duty of selecting books for the junior high 
school. By this provision tho new school is freed of the limitations 
of a ha.sty standardization and of the dominance of the traditional 
m.njonty. Full opportunity is given to local school officers to ex*- 
poriment with various subjects and methods' of instruction with a 

view to discovering what best meets the needs of their respective 
communities. 

Report forms suitable for the junior high schdol must bo pt»- 
pared by tho State board according to the law of Indiana. In Ohio 
attention has been directed’to the question of how much senior high 
whool credit should be given to graduates of intermediate schools, 
the law declares that such credit as the superintendent of pubUc 
instmction directs shan be given. The question of credit in the next 
higher school is merely one element of many which constitute the 
general and ever-preseJlts^roblom of articulation between upper and 
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lower divisions of the school system. With the number of reorgan- 
ized schools continually increasing it is probable that, in many of the 
States, legislatures or Other State authorities will be called upon to 
deal with this problem in one form or another in the near future. 

One of the most important features to be standardized about any 
division of the school system is the number of years’ work or the 
grades which the organization is to include. In fourteen of the 
States laws have been passed 'wncerning this feature of the junior 
high school. A single group oJ^g^ades is designated as comprising 
the new school in certain States, and in others two or more differ- 
ent groupings of grades are legalized by statute. In five States, 
Alabama, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, grades 
seven, eight, and nine, and these grades only, are expressly named in 
the law as constituting the new school. The same grades are implied 
in the Ohio law’s reference to the (>-3-3 plan. In VerinuuL the junior 
high-school course consists of four years work above the sixth year 
of the elementary school. The New Hampshire statute states that 
the upper grades of the elementary school may be organized as a 
junior "high school, but fails to name specified grades. A similar 
condition is found in Virginia, where the statute briefly mentions 
two-year high schools organized as juinor high schools without desig- 
nating specific grades. Several of the States, on the other hand, ex- 
plicity adJnit a • wide range of variation in the grades to be incor- 
porated in reorganized schools. In California the law designates two 
acceptable plans — grades 7, 8, and 9 in the one case; and 7, 8, 9, and 
10, in the other. In Indiana the course is described as either two oi- 
three years in length abov^ the sixth grade, and in Maryland as in- 
. eluding the higher elementary grades and on0-pr two of the high- 
school grades. The last two elementary grades Ad “ no more than ’’ 
two years of the high school are included in Maine. An even less 
. rigid provision is found in the law\of West Virginia when reference 
is made to the ft-3-3 plan with the statement following “or of any 
o%r plan recommended by the State board of education.” 

The facts here presented show that nearly all of the States which 
designate grades base the new school upon an elementary school of 
six years. There is perhaps more widespread agreement on this 
point than on any other which legislatures have considered. The 
great diversity of practice among the States in respect to grades 
included is but another evidence of the yputh of the reorganization 
movement. There is, however, an unmistakable tendency to favor 
grades seven, eight, and nine. In the statutes of 10 of the 14 States, 
these three grades are either the only explicitly named plan or one 
of several so named. The tendency to accept two or more plans in 
the same State is also noticeable. Legislatures in 6 of the 14 States 
,^ava adopted this policy. On account of conditions which obtain in 
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van<^ Idnds of local communities, and which are too well known to 
call for description here, it is sometimes advisable to introduce the 
new school as comprising only grades seven and eight. In other 
cases other grade groupings are most appropriate to the community. 
In all caws the policy of accepting more than one plan gi-es, larger 
scope to free experimentation under local conditions, which, in the 
of the reorganization movement, is of the greatest 

Another question which has been brought up for legislative de- 
cision is-to which of the two divisions of the public-school system, 
elcinentao- or ^condary, does the junior high school properly Wong. 

all three of the States in which laws bearing directly on this 
«int are found the new school is classified with secondary educa- 
i"' ■*" 't e.vpre.ssly named ns one of the sis types of 

iihools which are included in tlie secondary division. In this State 
Wiicrc elementary and secondary education are supported by sen- 
aiate lasing units, it would be necessary to classify the new school- 
Iiimieamtely vvith one of the two divisions or else arrange for an 
addi iona taxing unit. The seventh and eiglilh grades are recog- 
nized as high-scliool grades in Pennsylvania if they are orga^d 
witli a junioi-ihgh school or a sii-year liigh gchool. Otherwfse they 
are classified as elomentaiy grades. The Virginia law also asso- 
ciates tlie junior high with the liigh school. In each of these cases 
1 IS apparent that the law intends to have the new school assume 
tile distinctive cl.aractemtics of secondary ratiier than elemental^ 
education, and te guided in its unfolding by tlie administrative ore 

drWgir^hif' ^“P'-'-vision of 

il“ »■’ standardization and classification of. high 

^hools m Chapter 1 , reference is made to tire practice of claafb 
fying liigh schools into first, second, or third class gi-oups, accord- 
mg to the exrent to which the prescribed standardj are achrycl 
Tins prsctire has not yet been applied to the junior high school hg 
exphcit legislative direction. Nor is such-ajtion on ^ 'ft 
aw-making bodies to bo expecied, until a greater clearness appears 

of profetsional school men as to what features fhliuld 
constitute the minimum essentials of the new school 

.CW of Stau law> on the junior hiah 
cW.-In the previous chapter it wad pointed out that the States 
had organize a certain ^ount of central administi-ative mac^ery 

Ih^r^A r^vmioiis of the laws which relate to the S ’ 

school. A similar necessity has ansen in tlie case of the new school 
even though the total volume of legialiaion concerning it is 00^’ 
tively small The practice has not been to create additional admin- 
iBlrative bodies to supervise the new school, but rather to extend the 
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autholitj- of existing bodies. As may be observed in the last column 
of Tabic 1, 12 of the 18 States have, explicitly rested administrative 
authority over the new scliool in the State board of education and | 
the State superintendent of public instruction. In Indiana the 
State board of schoolbook commissioners Is named as having special I 
jurisdiction over certain curricular features of the inte^ediate 
schotMs. In some cases the authority which is conferred V^)y the 
law is merely that of approving or disapinoving the plans of local i 

districts. In others the centnfl Slate oflicers are directed to issue 
regulations which%re mandatory on local communities. The tend- 
ency is to outline the duties of the State board or the State superin- i 
tendent in general terms only, and leave the determination of details | 
in the liands of the professional school men who constitute their 
staffs. 

The staffs of the various State departments of education at the 
present time include largiu- propoition of persons with adequate 
professional training than ever before. Such pei-sons are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the signilicance of the reorganization movement 
and gi^e it a quality of technical guidance which their predecessors 
were often unable to give to the high school. In almost all of the 
States they have accumulated, in the practice of State supervision, a 
lai’gc amount of valuable e.Kperience which can be used to good 
advantage in guiding the new school. Nor is it yet certain that 
voluntaiy regional associations of junior and senior high-schnol 
officera and teachers will exercise as gieat an influence on the junior 
iiigh school as similar associations of secondary school and college 
authorities have exercised on the higli school. A general accqitance 
of the new school throughout the Nation would produce a very large 
number of junior high schools. It is conceivable that the numbers 
may be of such magnitude as to render the forming of intei-stute 
associations impracticable. In the more populous- regions, at least, 
the number of junior high schools in any one State would constitute 
as large a group as should be associated for purposes of effective 
regulation. The question of standaids is veiy much less a matter 
of interstate interest in the case of the junior high school than in 
the case of the high school, for the reasop that the graduates of the 
former continue their education for the most part in their own 
local communities. And since both junior and senior schools are 
divisiq^ of the public-school system their relations may be the 
more easily supervised by State authorities than the relations of 
secondary schools and colleges. It is clear, also, tliat generous pro- 
visions for State aid of junior high schools, which are by no means 
improbable, would further «mpha.sizc the significance of the State 
departments of education in the development of the new schools, 

^ i 
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Since the standards and regulations upon the basis of whicli the 
new funds would be distributed would probably be determined* by 
these departments. All of these facts seem to imply that the States 
are prepared, and may find it expedient in the near .future, to exer- 
else through the departments of education as great, or even greater 
influence over the growth of the reorganized schools as they have 
over the high school. 

Up to the present time the legislatures have manifested little or 
no interest in the question of inspection of junior high schools. 
Comparatively little active concern over the standards of Vork and 
subjects of study which obtain in the new school has been shown by 
college and university authorities. There appears, therefore, Uttle 
Iikelihwd of a demand for S^ate inspection from this quarter. 
Probably a large majority of the reorganized schools are now located 
in the more populous communities, which themselves are able to 
provide adequate supervision. As long as tW'conditions obtain 
it IS possible that very little attention will be paid by law-making 
i bodies to the question of inspection. ^ 
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Chapter III 


THE ORGANIZATION OFl JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
STATES HAVING NO LEGISLATION RELATING EXPLIO 
ITLY THERETO I 


It was pointed out in Chapter II that legislation which relates 
explicitly to the junior high school has been passed in only 18 of the 
States. In thl 30 remaining States no legislation of this kind has 
been enacted. In practically all of the 30 States, however, junior 
high schools are reported to have been organized. It is clear that 
in a majority of the States of the Union the general school law is 
broad and flexible enough to permit the organization of intermediate 
schools without special legislation. In order to ascertain the condi- 
tions under which the organization of such schools may proceed, a 
questionnaire was addressed to the superintendents of public instruc- 
tion of each of„th«i^tates concerned. The following three questions 
were asked: (1) Da the general school laws of your State make it 
possible for a loca^chool district to establish a junior high school 
without referring Idle inatten to State authorities? (2) Are there 
any regulations of OTate educatioi^al authorities w'hich make impos- 
sible or restrict or hinder the development of junior high schools as 
separate organizations? (3) What formal procedure • * * is 

necessary on tlie part of a local district before a junior high school 
can be e^ablishcd ? 

Conditions under which junior high schools are organized . — The 
replies to these questions show that the conditions under which 
reorganization may go on, "vary in the different States, In a 
majority of the 30 States the local district is free to establish junior 
high schools on its own initiative and according to its own plans. 
In some cases the State departments of education prepare pamphlets 
for the assistance of local authorities in their reorganization work; 
but the latter are free to accept or reject the suggestions which are 
/iflfered. Tliis condition obtains in Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, Michi- 
, gan, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, and other States. Several States 
in this list report comparatively large numbers of junior high 
schools. In these States the extent and quality of reorganization 
are permitted, apparently, to vary with the wealth, educational 
traditions, etc., of the local community. The actual work of the 
junior high school in any community, however, is based upon long 
years of experience with the same grades lihder the traditional 
organization. Because of this fact the probability is that the grossest 




errors of reoryanization are escaped by nearly all communities which 
are sufficiently ambitious and progressive to attempt the junior 
< high school. And the most fortunate communities are free to attain 
higher standards of reorganization than would be required in any 
State. The general school law in other States allows local districts 
to initiate the junior high school (or any other school) subjecLto 
t le approval of the State educational authorities. In Connecticut, 
or example, standards for intermediate schools are published by 
the State boajd of education ..and application must be made for 
Mate approval. The situation is similar in New York. In Ixiuisiana 
the aiiproval of the State department is given after inspection of 
the applying school. The State board of education in Washington 
has ruled that junibr high schools may not be established by dis- 
tricts, other than those of the first class, without the consent of the 
State superintendent of public instruction. A similar situation 
exists in Delaware. There is a marked similarity in the conditions 
which surround the neiv school in the States of this group and in 
the States which have passed legislation explicitly concerning it. 
Ill both groups of States the State department of education is di- 
rected to oversee the work of reorganization, and the same types 
of supervision and administration are put into efllct. In the former 
ca^, however, the. authority is exercised %nder the provisions of 
general school law which are applicable also to other divisions of the 
school system, whereas, in the latter case the law refers directly to 
the reorganized division. 

In one State only the organization of a junior high school is 
reported to be impossible under existing law. The reply to the ques- 
Uons from Tennessee states that the junior high school does not exist 
in that State, and that legislative enactment will be necessary before 
such schools may be or^^anized. 

Status of the ninth grade in junior high schools.— V Bty early in 
the development of the reorganization movement the question was 
rai^d M to the eligibility of the ninth grade to share in special ' 
high-school funds when that grade was organized with the junior 
high school. In Chapter I it was pointed out that additional funds 
for either general or special high-school purposes are provided in a 
lar^ nimber of the States, Refusal on the part of Staterauthorities 
to distribute to local districte the proportion of such funds that was 
due to the ninth grade, if that grade was organized with the junior 
school, would operate in a powerful manner to exclude the ninth 
grade from the new school. The tendency would be to include the 
seventh and eighth grades only. A serious limitation' woulck be 
placed on the freedom of local districte to experiment with the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade form of organization. In order to 
ascertain the prevailing practiw in this matter lettera were sent 
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to the 'supermtendents of public instruction in the States which have 
no legislation, relating explicitly. to the new school; The superin- 
tendents were asked if under present laws a ninth-grade pupil, in a 
separately organized junior high school, would bo rated as a high- 
school pupil in respect to the distribution of State and county funds 
on the basis of high-school enrollment or attendance, and in respect ' 
to the payment of high-school tuition. Replies wore received from 
25 of the 30 States without junior Righ legislation. In several of 
these States the question had not been raised in an acute form. 
This was the situation in Wyoming and Rhode Island, where few, if , 
any, reorganized schools are reported as including the ninth grade, 
a,nd in Tennessee, where the junior high sclmol is reported as not in ' 
existence. Norliad the question been raised in a group of States where 
no additional State funds are distributed ^high schools in such a 
manner as to depend in. part on the number of pupils in the ninth 
grade. This situation was reported from Texas, Louisiana, Illinois, ' 
Florida, and Arizona. In practically all of the remaining States 
the inclusion of the ninth grade with the junior high school makes , 
no difference in the distribution of State funds which were due to 
that grade in the traditional organization. Even in the States where 
explicit junior high school legislation has been enacted the new law 
seldom touches the question of the distribution of spc'cial high-school 
funds. In both groups of States the central educational authorities 
are in position to interpret the law. In most eases where the ques- 
tion has been raised they have ruled that funds which were dis- 
tributable to a district on tlccount of the ninth grade were due re- 
gardless of the division of the school system in which that grade was 
incorporated. The effect of the.se rulings has been to maintain the 
financial status quo' and min'mize the amount of disturbance whicff 
is inevitable with the organization of a new divisibn’ within the* 
couunou-scbool system. The entire incident affords an excellent 
example of the flexibility of American school law and the adapt-* 
ability of the school system to new conditions. 



Chapter IV 

REPORTS OF STATE DEPARTIV^NTS OF EDUCATION CON- 
CERNING ADDITIONAL JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL LEGIS- 
LATION 

/ 

The first three chaptei-s of this report are concerned with legida- 
tion winch ha^ already been placed upon the statute books, or with 
the conditions under Avhidi junior higrh schools are organized with- 
out the aid of special laws. The object of the present chapter is to 
describe the problems of reorganization • which are likely to be 
hi ought to the attention of legislatures in the immediate future. 

- Such problems grow out of the existence of old laws which hamper 
llw work of the new school, or out of the efforts of progressive edu- 
cational forces to refine objectives and constructively improve the 
conditions which surround the new school. It was felt that more 
information could be obtained concerning probable legislation from 
the State departments of. education than from any other single 
source. Ihe officers of these departments are in excellent position 
to observe the operation of all divisions of the public-school system; 
inspector visit the schools in all communities, and serious educa- 
tional disputes are referred to them for decision. Sooner or later 
ntost of the educational problems of .the State come to their notice. 
By virtue of their close contact with the political situation, the 
departments ordinarUy are well advised on questions which are 
likely to receive legislative attention. Accordingly, inquiry was 
made of the State department of education in each of the States 
concerning (1) any laws which operate to prevent or hinder the 
reorganization movement, and concerning (2) legislation which is 
^ needed to facilitate the development of the junior high school. In 
each ca^ the respondent was asked to confine himself to the situa- 
tion .which existed in his own State. W 

1. La\Ds preventing or hindering r<?orr7anha«*/>w.— The - repli^ 
from 39 of the States declare that there are no laws which hinder or 
prevent reorg^ization. In four States, however, the formal eighth- 
grade examination is mentioned as an ob.sUcte. This condition 
exists: In Iowa; in North Dakota, where the examination is given 
in all schools except classified high schools; in South Dakota, where 
the department makes out the questions for the seventh and’ eighth 
grades; and in Washington, whcir the eighth-grade examination in- 
terferes “tor a certain extent ♦ * • in the reorganization of 
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8ubje</t matter.” The eighth-grade examination obtains in New 
York also, but the reply to the question from that State indicated 
that “ the examinations do not necessarily interfere with the orgrani- 
zation of junior high schools.” In Montana the dual management 
of schools in towns where county high schools are located makes the 
establishment of the junior high school difficult. County high 
schools are organized in 22 towns of the State, and in all such towns 
this legal obstacle exists. From the four States, Colorado, Ivou- 
isiana, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, no reply was made to this 
question. The States which are hampered by the eighth-grade ej- 
aminations can easily rid themselves of this difficulty. No great 
disturbance would be caused in the school system by the adoption 
of simple legislative measures which would have the effect of ex- 
empting communities that had organized junior high schools from 
the examinations. The difficulty in Montana is more complex and 
far-reaching. When the situation is viewed in its entirety, however, 
the fact which stands out most strikingly is the very slight amoimt 
of legal difficulty which lies in the way of a movement of such 
magnitude as the junior high school. This situation stands as addi- 
tional evidence of the remarkable flexibility of the American public- 
school system. 

2. Legislation needed to facilitate reorganization.— ¥rom 33 of 
the States replies were made to the question: What legislation is 
desirable and feasible for facilitating the development of junior 
high schools^ In 22 cases the reply was to the effect that no addi- 
tional statutes were desirable. It is a fact of no little significance 
that two-thirds of the States which replied are satisfied with con- 
ditions, in so far as legal guidance and opportunity for the new 
school are concerned. A more ample explanation of this attitude 
is given in Chapter V. From 11 of the States, however, further 
legislation is reported as desirable. A detailed statement of the 
desired laws is given below under the rubrics which ^ere used to 
classify the various types of laws in previous chapters. In Wash- 
ington a statute permitting or recognizing the establishment of the 
junior high school is wanted. A similar hoed is felt in Nevada and 
New Jersey.' Additional financial support for general purposes Is 
desired in six States. In Massachusetts special State aid would 
be particularly helpful to the six-year high school in small com- 
munities. In California the change which is desired is an in- 
crease in the (»unty high-school aid to $60 per pupil for all junior 
high-school grades. (At the present time coimty aid for elementary 
pupils is only $30.) Such legislation would have the effect of in- 

■The blllfl, which were before the Neradm and New JTertey Legiilature^s it the tlm« 
thU qaeitton wag anawered, were phased (as described In Ctiapter II) aod tbs detlred 
rccogniUon wa« graAteO. 
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creasing the county allowance for pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades of junior high schools from to $ 60 . In Pennsylvania 
legislation which would tend to equalize the salaries of junior with 
senior high-school teachers upon the basis of equal educational quali- 
fications would be helpful. Tlie replies from Alabama, Montana, 
and New York also declared in favor of State financial aid for 
general purposes. It is significant that the type of financial aid 
wliich is desired is general rather than specific. Apparently the 
intention of the departments is to stimulate the local community 
without lifting its freedom. Under “standardization” are clas- 
sified replies frq|i Pennsylvania and Ohio. Provision for reor- 
ganization of the program of studies and for a more general rewg- 
nition of the seventh and eighth grades as belonging to secondary 
education are what is desired in Pennsylvania. In Ohio authoriza- 
tion for a separate junior-high certificate is reported as needed. 
Only one provision for administration of the law was reported: 
The reply from West Virginia stated that an inspector for junior 
high schools was needed. In no State was mention made of legisla- 
tion which would provide for a wider distribution of the privileges 
of the now school. - 

It is interesting to observe that a larger number of the State de- 
partments are concerned over additional financial aid than over 
any other type of legislation. This situation is highly significant 
in view of the fact, which was set forth in Chapter. U, that only 
four of the States have passed laws concerning additional financial 
support <or the new school up to the present time. The implica- 
tion is that conditions may be developing which call for a wider 
application of this form of stimulation. 






^ Chapter V 

THE PROBLEM OF LEGISLATIVE STIMULATION OF THE 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

** SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM ' | 

The render who has tlioujilitfully exainiiu’d the data which are l 
presented in this report can scarcely have escaped the general ques- ' 
tion of the desirability df stimulating th\‘ junior hifjh school by | 
means of legislative action at the present stage of its development. 

In the case of the high school there can be no doubt that good effects 
for the most part have folloAved the intervention of law'-making 
bodies in its behalf. On a comparatively .small scale, ns was pointed 
out in Chapter II, efforts are now being made to serve the junior 
high school in a similar way. Laws have either been passed or are 
under consideration in a number of the States. In others, legisla- 
tion w’ill be nece.ssary for the removal of legal ob.stacles which are 
hindering reorganization. On the other hand, the new .sch(X)l is 
undergoing active and successful development in many States under 
existing law, without the aid of special legislation. The question 
is: Why has legislative aid been invoked in some cases and why in 
other cases has it not been used ? 

Differences among the States in general school law account in 
part for this situation. IVhere large discretionary powei*s are 
vested in the State lK)nr<l of education, it is not absiolutely necessary 
for the legislature to give special attention to the now division. In 
other Commonwealths, whore the powers of the State authorities 
are narrowly limited, .special action by law-making bodies is more 
likely to be demanded. It is beyond the sco])o of this report, how- 
ever, to discuss in detail such differences in the fundamental school 
law of the various Commonwealths. Although such differences can 
not have failed to exert a certain amount of inthicncc, the fact re- 
mains that legislation on the new school has been passed in States 
which give large disqgetionary povvers to the central educational 
authorities, as well as in States where comparatively limited powers 
are given. It was patent early in the course of this investigation 
that other factors of equal or greater importance were actively at 
work in the situation. One of the most important of these is the 
fact that educational authorities, who are fully convinced of the 
desirability of the junior school, are by no means unanimously in 
favor of legislative stimulation. Furthermore, those who are in 
2 « 
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fnvor of additional legislation entertain widely divergent views as 
to what kinds of laws will best serve the purpose. 

In order to obtain accurate descriptions of these differences of 
opinion letters of inquiry were sent to college tea<5hers of education 
(including a large number of professors of secondary education), 
to junior high-school principals, and to superintendents of cities ‘ 
which had reorganized schools. The intention was to include both 
ad\anced students of the theory of education apd administrative 
officials who were intimately acquainted with tlg^concrete details 
of actual practice. The list of college teachers and principals in- 
cluded the names only of people who had made contributions to the 
current literature on the junior high school. They were asked: 

(1) To check from the list of types of junior high-school legisla- 
tion which appears in Table 2 those types which were needed to 
facilitate the development of tlic jimior high school in their own 
States; (2) to add to the list any other types which were needed; 
and (3) to describe briefly the desired legislation. Letters num- 
bering 151 were mailed and replies were received from 33 college 
teachers and 53 superintendents and principals. All sections of the 
country and 36 States were represented in the replies. The proba- 
bility is that practically all of the more widely prevalent circum- 
stances which influence the development of the new school are 
understood and were considered by the authors of these replies. 

For this reason it is believed that proponents of the junior high 
school who are interested in the question of legislation will find use- 
ful information in the disewfesion which follows, irrespective of 
the States in which they live. After a careful analysis of the data 
it was found that four different attitudes toward the question of 
additional legislation were discernable and that all of the replies 
could be classified under the following four heads: (1) No addi- 
tional legislation is needed; (2) legislation for the removal of lo<^al 
obstaeles only is needed; (3) legislation in broad, general ter'ins 
would facilitate reorganization; and (4) specific types of legislation 
are needed. 

DIFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARD LEGISLATION 

1. additional hgialation needed , — Approximately one-sixth of 
the 86 replies took the position that additional legislation on the 
junior high scliool was not needed in their States. Several different 
reasons were given for this position. Professor Kirby, of the Tlni- 
versity of Iowa, expressed the opinion that legislation is not needed ’ 

80 much as reorganization of the junior high-school grad<a within 
the limits which are now possible. A similar opinion was expressed 
by Professor Merriam, of the University of MTssoiiri, when he stated 
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that in Missouri no legislative action "was needed on any of the five 
items (in Table 2), but that a great deal of “local action” is needed. 
Real growth must proceed from some “vital principle,” according 
^to a Missouri city superintendent. A clear and vigorous statement 
of the same general purport comes from Professor Butterworth, ■ 
of ComeU University, in these words: “In my judgment New York | 
does not need legislation to promote the junior high school. What j 
it does need is a type of leadership that is awake to such a pro* | 
gressive step. There is now sufficient power in the hands of State j 
officials to take the necessary steps, and additional and more spe- 
cific legislation would bo useless, if not impossible, until there is ' 
such leadership.” In each of these cases, and in others not mo- 
tioned by name, the writers feel that the reorganization movement 
is not suffering from a lack of stimulation from above — from the 
legislature. Activity on the part of teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents — in the improvement of local classroom, supervisory, and 
administrative conditions — is the greater need. 

The disposition on the part of these writers to emphasize pri- 
marily the necessity for improvement in local districts appears to 
proceed from a recognition on their part of a political* principle 
which is widely accepted in societies that are organized under 
democratic forms of government. This principle assumes that the 
function of the law is to formally recognize and extend customs 
which have freely and spontaneously taken root in the social soil, 
and which are now sanctioned by a substantial majority of public 
opinion. Any legislation in favor of education which represents an 
adequate majority of professional and popular opinion can scarcely 
fail of effect, and the benefits which are sought thereby are likely to 
be realized. On the other hand, laws which are not backed by a 
sufficient sentiment and understanding not only fail to affect the 
desired improvement but often work unforeseen mischief. In the 
opinion of the writers referred to, apparently, the reorganization 
movement in their States is in a preliminary stage of development 
It is a time for growth in both theory and practice on the part of 
teachers, administrators, and the public. The 'lime for legislation 
has not yet come, and laws in advance of their time are not desirable. 

It is an intelligently conservative point of view, and one which 
should be given careful consideration by all proponents of the new 
school who are interested in the question of legislation. 

A -second group of writers who are opposed to additional legisla- 
tion point out other lines of action in favor of the new school which 
they believe should be undertaken by certain educational institutions. 
Professor Cook, of the University of South Dakota, for example, 
suggests that the accrediting regulations o^bigher institutions should 
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be changed in such a way as to recognize the ninth grade of an 
approved junior high school as equivalent to the first year of a four- 
year high sthool. Superintendent Moore, of Fargo, N. Dak., men- 
^tions definite recognition and formulation df standards by the State 
department of education and the State teachers’ association as 
more desjtaWrihafi^ ‘In each of these cases reference is 

made— to institutions which are closely connected with the junior 
high school and which bear certain responsibilities in relation to it. 
The inference of the writers is that \t’hat is needed in their States 
at the present time is appropriate action on the part of these institu- 
tions rather than on the part of the legislature. In pointing out 
the significance of these institutions in the reorganization movement, 
the above writers offer a sugge.stion which should not fail to receive 
the attention of educational authorities in any State who desire to 
stimulate the growth of the new school in all practicable ways. 

A third group of writers who are opjmsed to legislation in their 
States take that point of view because they fear undesirable effects 
would follow legislative intervention. A junior liigh principal in 
Montana expresses the fear that special legislation for that division 
would tend to “segregate” it from other divisions of the system. 
This condition would tend to defeat one of the primary functions of 
U»e new school, wliich is to bridge the gap between the elementary 
and secondary divisions. The principal of a large junior school in 
an important manufacturing city of Ohio writes : “ This school is 
still in its formative stage, and if it has the privilege of working 
out its salvation under proper guidance it will contribute much that 
is worth while. In this city we are told that the junior high schools 
are the most popular of all the educational institutions, and that they 
lome closest to filling the definite needs of our city. • * * "We 
believe the junior high school should be permitted to do more experi- 
. menting along this line, and would oppose any legislation that 
would curb the tendency.”* The supervisor of junior high schoob 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., states: “A\e have no legislation regulating 
the organization of junior high schools and desire none. We are 
very fortunate in that respect'^nd can make our organization fit our 
local needs.” A more general disinclination to invoke legislative 
inlluence is expressed by Director Barrett, of the University of Colo- 
rado, who says : “ If desired results can be obtained without legis- 
lation, so much the better.” Each of the three undesirable results 
which are apprehended by this ^oup of writers is a matter of grave 
concern to all students of the reorganization movement. Aggrava- 
tion of the problems of articulation between divisions of the school 

* The writer of Ible pnprr, oollke tUe other ttfUi-iw who are (juoted lu UiU ecctioii, WM 
Ih favor of certufu geurrul Ijrpca of lesloUtiou. 
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system, limitation of free experimentation under, competent direc* 
tion, and hampering of adjustment to local needs would effectively 
operate to retard the most wholesome development. Legislative : 
intervention which produced these results would indeed be destruc- 
tive. Fortrfnately, dangers of this kind are not inextricably bound 
up with legislative action. With due care it is possible to draft 
desirable laws in such a manner as to avoid such dangers. These 
difficulties, and any others which there is reason to apprehend, 
should be carefully studied by those to whom is intrusted the task 
of drafting legislation in favor of the junior high school. 

2. Legislation for the removal of legal obstacles . — An attitude to- 
ward legislation which in some respects is siioilar to that described ** 
in section 1 above, and yet distinctly different from it, was set forth 
in C of the 8G replies to the questionnaire. These writers are op- 
posed to additional legislation in g^eral, but they specifically ex- 
cept and are in favor of such statutes as may be necessary to repeal 
or modify any existing laws which stand as obstacles to the reorgani- 
zation movement.. This point of view is clearly set forth by Pro- 
fessor Byrne, of the University of Iowa, in these words: “I think 
the chief need is likely to be modification of any existing legisla- 
tion' that might be a definite obstacle to development. I do not 
believe much is needed in the direction of promoting it.” A second 
writer from the same State mentions the law prohibiting the teach- 
ing of foreign languages below the ninth grade as one which should 
be repealed. A third writer, from the State of Texas, names the 
State textbook law as one which hampers curriculum experimenta- 
tion and which, therefore, should be repealed or modified.*® Two 
other kinds of legal obstacles were mentioned in Chapter IV, section 
1, namely, the compulsory eighth-grade examination and dual 
management in towns where county high schools are located. 

None of \he above-named laws which now appear to retard the 
growth of the junior high school was enacted with that object in 
view. The statute limiting the teaching of foreign languages was 
placed on the books when the country was suffering from the ex- 
citement of war. The several other laws were passed in their re- 
spective States before the reorganization movement appeared in 
force. In all of the States it is necessary from time to time to 
modify or add to the school codes. It is to be expected that so e.x- 
tensive a movement as the j.unior high school will continually exert 
a modifying pressure on existing school law. It is this force, ap- 
parently, that is recognized by the writers who are primarily inter- 
ested in the repeal of legal obstacles. Adequate attention to such 
obstacles should be given by any group of educational workers who 
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are interested in the modernization of the school law of their State, 
, as well as by those who are concerned specifically with improving 
conditions for the junior high school. 


Tabl* 2.— Jttrtior high-Bchool legUlation desired in 36’ States 



Typ*, 

By professors of 
education (33 in 
21 Stateii) 

By superintend' 
ents and prin* 
dpals of Junior 
high schools (63 
in 28 Stated 

By professors. 

superlnteudents, 
s n d priudpils 
(80^ in 38 States) 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

' Per cent 

Number 

Per oent 

Establlabincnl: 

(tf) R«ooKTiiUon of 

Ifi 

g 



M.6 

28.4 

41.5 

41.6 
46.3 

48 

22 

35 

37 

38 

53.6 

(b) Procedure in organking 

24.4 

3iJ.4 

4M 

oU 

\A 

2. Financial support (Stale aid). 

13 


26.8 

3. Standardization and dassificatloD; - 
(a) Definition of standards. 

15 

on 

40.7 

ib) Rooognilion of ninth grade 

14 

• 42.1 

f\A 

43.0 

1 
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3. Legislaiion in broad, general terms only. — Another group of 
writers believe that the situation of the new school can be improved 
by additional legislation, but they propose laws of the nf'ost general 
kind only. Their purpose is to recognize the new school by formal 
statute, in some cases to provide financial support, and leave all 
details to the State department of education. Four writers clearly 
and explicitly describe this point of view. A considerable number 
of the replies, which are discussed more fully in section 4, appear 
te represent a similar attitude. This inference was drawn concern- 
ing the writers who checked only the first type of legislation (Table 
2) or (6) under the third type. These types relate, for the most 
part, to formal recognition. The point of view of the former 
group of writers is expressed by Professor Morrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in these words “Little or no legislation is 
needed other than what would be required to enable the State de- 
partment and State university to recognize a redefinition of the 
secondary school to include the junior high.” Professor Childs, bf * 
the University of ^diana, favors defining the junior high school 
as comprising various combinations of grades and leaving “all ’ 
details to the State department of education to work out. If State 
aid is a policy in State administration, the law should provide for 
this undw the classifications provided by the State department.” 
The details of organization and standards are mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Jones, of the University of Pennsylvania, as items which 
“should be left to the State department of education.” 

After giving expression to a similar point of view, Professor 
StodtUrd, of the University of South Carolina, indicated the reason' 
for his attitude : “A State board rule is more elastic and adaptable 
than a rigid statute.” Ordinarily the regulations which are passed 
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by the State boarda can be easily changed. The members of the 
board can be assembled quickly and at almost any time. They are 
not as directly subject to the exigencies of political situations as 
are members of the legislature. Being few in number, having a 
single object of existence,^and adequate time fer consideration, they 
are more amenable to expert professional counsel. Greater allow- 
ances can be made by them for variations in local situations. ’ These 
are the judgments which are implicit in Professor Stoddard’s sen- 
tence of explanation. They are factors on account of which either 
the State board or the State department is able to perform certain 
kinds of duties more efficiently than the legislature. The extent to 
which this condition obtains varies in the different States. In some 
States the department of education exhibits an admirable form of 
organization,* is manned by large numbers of well-trained profes- 
sional school people, and is little disturbed by changing political 
conditions. In other States, however, the departme^nts are still in 
politics and the personnel of the staffs, so far as professional train- 
ing and educational vision are concerned, does not compare favor- 
ably with the administrative staffs of large numbers of the local 
school districts. It is clear that the former type of State department 
is' in a far better position than* the latter wi^ly to stimulate the 
development of the new intermediate school. In States wher^ the 
department of. education is of the latter type it is conceivable that 
the purposes of stimulation might be served best by the enactment 
of a few general laws in favor of the new school, leaving details to 
the administrative officials of the local districts rather than to the 
State department of education. In any case it is incumbent upon 
those who intend to encourage the junior high school to carefully 
study its needs in their State and the preparedness of the State de- 
partment of education to assume responsibihty for it. ^Vhen this 
has beep done it will be possible to determine what responsibilities 
would best be lodged with the State department and what new 
statutes should bo asked of the legislature. 

4. Specify types of legislation, are needed . — A fourth group of 
answers to the inquiry proceed upon the assumption that legisla- 
tion of the specific type is needed to improve the junior high school 
in the States represented. A larger proportion of the answers take 
this point of view than either of the other three points of view. 
The items which are classified under 1. (2i), 2, and 3 in Table 2 
represent this attitude. There appears to be little difference of 
opinion between professors of education and superintendents und 
principals. Approximately equal percentages of tliese two groups 
favor each of the items mentioned. In Che final colunm of the 
table 'it may be observed that none of the special types of legisla- 
tion wap favoied by an overwhelming peroentago of tlie answers. 
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Only one-fourth of the writere (26.6 per cent) advocated legislation 
concerning the details of organization procedure. Only 41 per 
cent were in favor of special financial aid, and only 43 per cent 
proposed laws which are classifiable as definitions of standards, 
riicre is a greater interest, apparently, in formal recognition of the 
new school as a regular division of the school system (53.5 per 
cent), or of the ninth ^ade of the new school (44.2 per cent).- 
Items of this kind are more appropriately classified under section 3, 
legislation in broad, general terms only. The fact that none of the 
Items in Table 2 was supported by a substantial preponderance of. 
opinion may bo due in part to the absence of replies from 12 of the 
States, and in part to the fact that in 18 of the States' laws cov- 
ering some of these items have already been passed. 

The special laws which were described as desirable by this group 
of writers are similar, for the most part, to the special laws which 
are discussed in Chapters II and IV. Several additional items, 
however, were mentioned. An Arizona superintendent suggested 
legislation in favor of a separate accounting of junior high-school 
funds and costs. A junior high-school principal in Illinois suggested 
a provision which would have the effect of distributing to the ninth 
grade of the new school one-fourth of the special State high-schod 
funds. An Indiana principal urged a law providing for the selec- 
tion of special textbooks. The princij^al of a New York City ex- 
perimental scliool is of the opinion that all graduation diplomas 
' and college entrance requirements should be stated in teams of 12 
units earned in the senior high school— an opinion which is in ac- 
cord with a recently accepted report of the North Central Associa- 
hon of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A professor of education 
, in Idaho names several items of standardization as proper objects 
of legislation, and suggests that' thereby many schools which are 
junior high schools in name only might be made such in fact 
The desire of this g^up of writers for detailed legislation may be 
due in part to a conviction that the^ State departments of education 
m their Stot^ are not yet prepared’ to assume responsibility for de- 
tailed supervision of the new school. The significance of this point 
. of view is discussed in section 3. On the other hand, ftieir attitude 
may be attributable to a great confidence in the effective power of 
statutory law. The specific measures which they propose represent 
to them important needs of the reorganization movement. The 
surg^t method of satisfying such needs is to pass a law specifically 
providing for it. The question in that case is not left to the judg- 
^ ment of a centralized bureau — the desired provisions- are explicitly 
incorporated in the law of the land. Intelligent and progressive 
school officials will quickly and willingly bring their schools in line 
with the law, and all others will be compelled to do sq. « 
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It is not necessary for the purposes of this report to enter into a 
discussion of the merits of this point of view. It will be sufficient 
again to call attention to the fact that conditions vary in the States, || 
/and that proponents of the junior high school in any State must 
y' stWy local conditions in their State before they will bo able to 
reach wise decisions concerning the desirability of legislative stimu- 
lation or the types of laws which would best serve the situation. 

An examination of the answers from individual States gives evi- 
dence of the fact that school officials of several States have cooperated 
in a study of the legislative needs of the new school in their States. 

In some cases nearly all of the writers from a State were in agree- 
ment on the question of the desirability of additional legislation. 
Five of the six replies from the State of Michigan, for example, 
express the opinion that no legislation is needed. Two of the writers 
are junior high school principals, three are college teachers, and one 
is a superint^dent. With minor modifications they agree with thfi 
point of view of one of them, whd says : We are having no difficulty 
whatever in having the junior high school developed in Michigan. 
The laws are elastic enough as they are to permit all communities 
that wish to proceed to organize on the 6-S-3 basis.” All three of 
the writers from the State of Missouri were practically agreed in 
their opinions. Thirty-nine replies were received from superin- 
tendents in the State of Washington.” A marked similarity lof 
opinion was discovered in these replies. Of tlw superintendents. 

92 per cent favored legislation recognising the new school; 70 
per cent favored special hnancial aid from the State; and 75 per 
cent advocated standardization measures. In each of the three 
States mentioned, it appears that the desirability of jimibr high 
school legislation has been widely discussed in the light of condi- 
tions which obtain within the State. When such discussion has taken 
place and general agreement of opinion has been reached, and not 
until then, are the advocates of reorganization in position to draw 
sound conclusions as to what laws, if any, are needed to improve 
the junior high school situation in their State. 

•»DBta from repllei from the State of Waahliifrton are not included In thia report. 
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APPENDIX 

Text of State Laws Relating Explicitly to the Junior High 

School 


ALABAMA 

nepaftmont of Education. State of 

Article r>, Section 20. The public schools of the county shall include ele- 
mentary schooKs, that Is, pradcs 1 to 6. inclnslre; Junior high schools, that is. 

prnHes 7 to 9, inclusive; and senior high schools, that is, grades 10 to 12 in- 
clusive. 

Art 6, Sec. 9. The county superintendent of education, subject to the pro- 
vlsIoDs of this act, shall prepare and submit for approval and adoption by 
the county board of education, rules and regulations governing the conditions 
under which children may be admitted to Junior and senior high schools of 
the county. 

> ARKANSAS 

* 

^ * 

(Acts of Arkonsns, 1917. Volomc I.) . 

Act 112, Section 1. This secUon creates State text book commission. 

Act 112, Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of such commission to select and 
adopt a uniform series of books for use in all the publt<; grade schools of this 
State; and the aeries so adopted shall embrace all the branches of study 
tangbt in the public schools up to and including the eighth grade, except In 
those schools where a Juulor hlph-nchool organization prevails In^ those grades 
commonly known ns the seventh and eighth grades. • • • 

... CALIFORNIA 

(Code* and fteaeral Law* of California, Drering Conaolldated' Supplcn^nt. 

Section ir,t9a of the PolUical Code. The State board^'of education shall 
have power and it shall he Us duty: 

. Fourth ( 0 ). To prescribe by general rale 0»e credentials upon which persons 
may be granted certlflcates to teach in the junior high schools of this ‘State. 
No credentials shall be prescribed or allowed unless the same in the Judgment 
of .said board are based upon courses that are the equivalent of at least three 
years’ work at the University of California and shall show satlsfacEory 
evl(fence that the holder thereof has taken courses In education, equivalent to 
the minimum amount of work In edncatlon prescribed hy the State board of 
education^ for said credentials and Include a recommendation for yfi. Junior 
I hlgh-sehdol certificate from the school of edncaOon or department of educaUon ’ 
of the Institution in which such work In education ahnll hav^>een taken. 

Poartlf (d). To consider the case.s of Indlvidnal applicants Who have taught 
successfully for a period of not, less than 17 months, and who are not pow 
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sessed of tbc ‘credentials prescribed by the board for the janlor hlRb-scliool 
certificate. The' said board In Its discretion nmy Issae to any such applicant 
a junior iilgb-school credential upon which be may be granted a certificate 

teach 'in the junior high schools of the State. In such cases the board may 
take cognizance of any adequate evidence of preparation, which the applicant 
may pr^eni but the standard of qualification in such special cases shall not • 
be lower than the standard fixed by the board for the junior higb-sebool cre- 
dential provided for In section fourth (c) of the section. 

Sec. 10^. "^e board of education of any city, or of any city and. county, 
or the board of school trustees of any school district situated within a high- 
school district maintaining a janlor high school shall permit^ pupils who have 
completed the sixth year of the elementary school to attend a junior high 
school established or provided by section jTWa of the Political Code, and shall 
pay to such high-school district for the education of such pupils, a tuition 
charge whlclt shall be agreed upon by said board of education, or board of 
rschool, .trustees, and the high-sebool board maintaining such junior high 
schools: Provided, That such board of educatiop or board of school trustees 
shaU not pay to any^ such high-school board for educating a pnpil residing 
in such elementary-school dfsUict and attending such junior high school a 
tuition charge greater tban’'the^^rage net cost per pupil for educating pupils 
In the first six years of the elementary school In said elementary-schooLdis- 
trlct: And prfivided fw/iher. That such tuition charge shall cease to be paid 
after the pupil has completed two years of work In such junior high schools. 

The board of school trustees of any school district not situated in a high- 
school dstirict maintaining a janlor hlgh-scbool course, may permit pupils 
of their district who have completed the sixth year^^^he elementary school, 
to attend any junior high-school course in any hl|^^pbol district, and may 
pay to such high-school district for the education o^mch pupils, by order on 
the county superintendent of schools, a tuition charge which shall be agreed 
• upon bjtsucb board of school trustees and the hlgh-scbool board maintaining 
-such, junior blgh-acbool coarse: Provided, That such board of school trustees 
shall not pay a tuition charge greater than the average net cost per pupil for 
educating pupils in the first six years of the elementary-school district whergln 
they reside, as ascertained by the county superintendent of schools : And pro- 
vified further. That said tuition charge shall cease to be paid after the pupil 
baa completed two y^rs of woAc* lu such junior high-school course: And pro- 
vided further, That the average daily attendance of all pupils from a district 
paying such tuition eufoUed In the. first two years of sneh Junior hlgb-school 
cooxse, shajj^ be kept separate and shall be credited to the elementary school 
dUtrict In which said pupils reside. 

Sec. 1720. The secondary schools of this State aball be designated as four- 
, year high schools, junior high schools, senior high schools,* evening high 
schools, technical schools, and junior coU^s. ‘ 

Sec. ITSO*. The course of- study for each high school shall be prepared uuder 
the directien of the hlgb-school board having control thereof and aball be 
subject to the approval of the State board_qf ed^jcatlon *, * * the course 
for janlor high schools to fit the'‘uMds of pupils of the seventh, eighth^ and 
or the aeventb, eighth, ninth, and tenth * * *. 

Sec. 1750a. The governing boar^f a county, a union, or a joint union high 
school district may establish a janlor high school or a system of junior hiifii 
s<fiiooIs only when a majority of the iHuirds of trustees of the elementary 
^school diatrlcts comprising such high-school district aliall ‘approve the orgoal- 
shtlon of such course In writing, and shal^ file a stafeacnent of such approval 
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with the hl^h-school board, or when at an election caUed for that purpose In 
the same manner as the election for tl^e formation of the hIgh-school district 
► a majority of the qualified electors voting thereat shall vote In favor of such 
junior high school. The ballots used at such election shall contain the words 
Junior Sigh School Yes” and “Junior High School — No." The result 
of such election shall be determined and certified to the superintendent of 
schools as provided In case of the election for the formation of the district 
All minors who have completed the work of the -sixth grade and such othS 
minors 13 years of age or over as are, in the Judgment of the principal of the 
Junior high school .and of the superintendent having Immediate jurisdiction 
thereof, capable of doing the required work may be admitted to a Junior hi|h 
school. 

Whenever the average dally attendance of pupils enrolled in the first two 
.rears of the junior high school of a district la less than 26 for any school 
year such junior high school shaU be deemed to have lapsed. 


GEORGIA 


(til OFKla Sriiool Code, Published by the Departmeot of Bducation 
ijupi rlDtendent of '-Schools. 1920.) « ’ 


M. L. Brittain, State 


Section lOi. The board of education of any county or municipality shall 
hate the rfeht to establish one or more high schools or junior high schools 
as in their opinion may be' necessary and may be possible through local 
taxation funds. 


INDIANA 

(Actb of 1919.) 

•In act to provide for the organization and maintenance of junior high 
ichoolf, for the course of study, and the licensing of teachers therein. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana ^ 
That boards of school trustees, boards of school commissioners, or township 
ttustees, havbg In charge commissioned high acbools, may prescribe junior 
high school or intermediate school courses of two or three years In length 
and admit thereto pupUs that have completed the sixth year of elemenUry 
school work. The first two years of such intermediate school course hiay Include 
InstmcUon in the subjects generally taught in the seventh and eighth grades 
of the elementary schools, and may Include such other studies, including 
secondary, prevocational,- and Industrial subjects, as such boards of school 
trustees, boards of school commissioners, or towifthlp trnsteee may prescrlhb 
and the State hoard of edacation approve. 

Sec. 2. Teachers employed' In such Junior high schools or intermediate 
schools shall be required to hold licenses only In the subjects they are requlr^. 
to teach and also In English and the sdenoe of educadon. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the State board of school-book commisslonera ‘ 
to adopt textbooks, to publish suggestive courses 'at study, and to devise report * 
forms suitable to such junior high schools or intermediate schools. 

Sec. 4. Transfers from other school corporaHons and admissions from other 
school districts in the same corporation to the corporation or school district 
mlntalnlng such junior high school , or Intermediate school shaU be granted 
7 the board of 8<;lioo1 trustees, board of school cotnmiaslODers, or township 
trustees concerned, bn request, and In conforiplty with existing transfer lawe, * 
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MAINE 


(Laws of Maine, 1010, Cbapter 08.) 

SoctioD 73. No school shall be regarded as a high school withiu the mean- 
lag of any of the prorisions of this chapter unless such school shall be included 
in the following classes : Class A, Class B, Junior High School 

Junior High School: This class shall include sucd^ schools as maintain a 
diversified* program of studies approved by the State superintendent of public 
schools, for such grades or years as he shall prescribe, throughout a school 
year of 36 weeks, provided, that the last two years of the elementary schools 
and no more than two grades or years of the high school may be included in 
such a school, and provided that the cost of maiufcchauce may be taken from 
high school funds, or from high-school funds and common-school funds com- 
bined. in proportion to the cost of maintenance of the several grades. A school 
of this class may be maintained in connection with or as a part -of a high 
school as provided in Class A of this section. 

Sec. 74. A town, precinct, or union maintaining a high school, as defined in 
the preceding section, shall be reimbursed by the State for two-thirds of the 
amount paid from higb-school funds for instruction in such school, but in uo 
ca.se shall more than $500 be paid by the State fo a town, precinct, or unitwi in 
any one year. 

Sec. 76. A town, precinct, or union maintaining a high school as provided 
in Class A of section 73 shall not be obliged to pay tuition under sections 85 
and S6 of this cbapter. A town, precinct, or ^nion maintaining a high school 
as provided in Class B of section 73, or a junior high school ns provided in the 
aarne sactlon, shall not be obliged to pay tuition for any pupil until he has 
completed that part of the course of said school approved by the State super- 
intendent of schools, or the equivalent thereoL 


(Maryland Public School Laws, the BUite Board of Education, Baltimore, Albert S. Cook. 

Stats Superintendent of Schools, 1022.j 

Section 65 (6). A junior hlgb-sohool teacher’s certificate In the academic 
subjects, valid throughout the State for three years, renewable on evidence of 
successfol expe^euce and professional spirit and six weeks' additional prepara- 
tion In a standard Inatitutloa, and valid for assistant teachers in all State- 
silled high schools of the second group and for teachers and principals in all 
State-aided high schools of the thlr^gronp, may be granted to persons who 
have completed three semester hours In p^esaional subjects. 

Sec. 126. Nothing in this section sball^revent the organisation of Juuior | 
high schools comprising the higher elementary grades and one or two of the ^ 
0 high-school grades ; and such schools when organized according to regulations i 
of the State board of education, and satisfactorily administered, may receive ' 
State aid on the baals of the amount of high-school Instruction given. 


(Ueaeral Laws Relating to SductUon, 1821, Cbapter 76.) 

Section 7 (as amended by (Chapter 272, Acts of 1021). For the tuition la 
the public schools of any town of any child over five years. placed elsewhere 
than hi his home town by, or there kept under the control pf, the department 
of public welfRiii or the trustees for children of Boston, the commonwealth 
of Eoston, from Its appropriation for scbool purposes, shall pay to said tows 
for each day of attendiiuce in a public elementary school an amount charged 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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by the school committee bot not at a rate In excess of the expendltnre per 
pupil for support, exclusive of general control, of the pubUc day elementary 
schools in said town for the next preceding school year based on the average 
membership of such schools as printed in the annual report of the depart-a^ 
ment of education, and for attendance tn a public junior or senior high school^^ 
the regular rate established by the school committee for nonresident pupils, 
filed with and approved by the department of education. 

MINNESOTA 

(SosBloD Laws of Minnesota, 1921, Chapter 467.) ^ 

Section 5, paragraph 5. A junior high school shall be a school having d 
separate organization and employing a principal aud two or more teachers 
giving instructiou In the 7th, 8tb,-and Gth grades of the 12-year public school 
course. It shall be located In a school district which also maintains a G-year 
elementary course. 

•Sec. 8. paragraph 6. For each junior high school with a school year of at 
least nine months the State shall. pay a school district $300 annually. 

NEVADA 

(School Code, State of Nevada, State., 1923, 328.) 

A Junior high school within the meaning of this act shall be a school In 
which the seventli, eighth, and ninth grades are taught under a course of 
study prescribed or aj|>roved by the State board of education. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

* 

(Laws of the State of New Hampablre paaaed In 1919. Chapter 106.) 

Section 25. An elementary school, as that term is used In the laws of this 
State, is any school In which the snbjects taught are those prescribed by the 
State board for the first eight grades of the pubUc schools. In addlUon to the 
kindergarten. If given. It shall present a program of eight years,' and the 
upi)er grades may be organized as a junior high sch'ool and approved as pre- 
scribed in Laws of 1901, chapter 96, section 4. • • • 

NEW JERSEY 

(A bUl Introduewl.F^niatT 6. 1923. and referred to commltte. on educalloa)« 

A supplement to an act euUUed "An net to estnbUsh a tho'rough and efficient 
system of free public schools, and to provide for the maintenance, support, 
snd management thereof," approved October 19, 1903. 

He it enacted bp the ^Senate and Oenerai Ataemblj/ of the Htate of New 
Jersey: 

1. Hereafter any schooL district In tbla Bute having a school enrollment 
of at least 100 pupils In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades may, with the 
consent of the State bosrd of education, esUbllali and organise such grades 
into a|i intermediate s^ool. 

2. Such Intermediate school to be subject to the roles and regnlatlons 

which shall be prescribed by the SUte board of educa^on. ■* 

3. The county superintendent of schools shaU on i>r-before the 1st day of 
April in each year ap^rtlon to the school districts that have or may estab- 
llsh an IntermedUte school under the provisions of this act, as provided la. 

^ri'artioent stetos that tbla bill became Chapter 69, Laws 
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chapter 112, Public Laws, 1917 ; provided that such intermediate school shall 
have been approved by the State board of education. 

4. This act ahali take effect immediately. 

5. All acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

OHIO 

(Laws of Ohio,* Vohiine 107, 1917.) • 

Section 7651. The high. schools of the State shall be classified into schools 
of the first, second, and third grades. The superintendent of public losiruc- 
tlou shall formulate standards under which the high schools of the State shall 
be administered. The superintendent of public instruction shall formulate 
a polcy for the recognition of intermediate schools (Junior high schools) and 
for public schools dividing their course as •follows; Six years elementary, 
three years Intermediate, and three years high school Graduates of inter- 
mediate schools shall be given such hlgh-scbool credit us the superintendent 
of public Instruction may direct. , 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Thp Rrliool I.nw and an Appendix, 1921.) 

Section 1701. The term elementary school or elementary course shall apply 
to all grado.s not included among tho.se recognized as lilgh-Kchool grades in 
the classification of the department of public instruction. A high school is 
an organization of grades 7, S, 9, 10, 11, and 12, in cases where such grades, 
or any of them, are organized as part of a Jualor high school, a senior high 
school, or a 6-year high school, and are so recognized by the State board of 
education; but where such grades are not so organized grades 7 and S shall 
be classified as elementary grades. A bomplnte high-school course is one re- 
quiring 4 years beyond an elementary coarse of 8 years or 6 years beyond 
an elementary course of 6 years. The superintendent of public instruction 
shall make such regulations as shall be necessary to insure proper standards 
for the various grades of the 12 years of the pnbllc-scbool course. 

VERMONT I 

! 

(General Laws of Vermont, 19JT, (Chapter 61.) 

Section 1293. A Junior high school may be maintained in a town district, 
unless by arrangement an academy In sqch district is in effect made the public^ 
school thereof, wheae the number of qualified pupils to be conveniently accom- 
modated reasonably warrants Its. 

Sec. 1294. Junior high schools shall bare a four-year coarse, flexible ip 
character, designed for the instruction of paplls who have completed the 
rural-school course for the first six years of the elementary -school con^f 
and suitable to the number and needs of local pupils; and the State board 
of education shall arrange for a course of study, Including vocational op- ' 
portunities, appropriate to the needs of the pupils la the several communities. 

In a town district \^ere a Junior high school is established said board shall 
make the necessary readjustments of the course of study In the elementary 
scboola. ^ 

(Laws Of 1910. Act No. S9.) 

Sec. 1270. Every legal pupil required to attrad an elementary school, i 
<Mr required to pnnnie the first two years of the Junior or senior hlgh-scbool 
course, who resides at least one and n half miles from the school, he is fs* | 
qulred to attend, may be famished with transportation to such school, when* 
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erer feasible, and If not feasible such pupil may be fariilsbcd with board when- 
ever necessary to afford him an opportunity to attend school. The State shall 
pay on account of such board not to exceed $1 per week per pupil, and the 
town shall pay the remainder. Approved March 7, 1019. 

Sec. 1297. The board of school directors of a town district not maintaining 
a Junior or senior high school, or in which there Is not an approved academy 
as provided by the second and fourth preceding sections,, may, subject to the 
approval of the State board of education, arrange for'* the first two years’ 
iDstructioD of Its junior and senior bigh-school pupils, or either, outside the 
district 

Sec. 1299. The expense of maintaining vocational counws In Junior high 
school.'! shall be borne by the districts in^hich such schools are respectively 
loomed : and the State board of e^dtication shall annaally, from the funds here- 
In.ifter provided, apportion such sum to reimburse snch districts for such 
expense iis will tend fairly to equalise the facilities afforded by such courses 
and the burden of maintaining the schools. ' 

VIRGINIA 

(Chapter .t2 of the Code ef Vlriflnta, 1919.) 

Section 11, paragraph 12. The State board shall appropriate, out of the 
hlgh-school fund, to the standard four-year high school^ an amount not to 
exceed $1,000, and to the two-year higrh schools organized according to plans 
prepared by the State board of education for Junior high schools an amount 
Dot to exceed $800. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

lActs of Wert VliTlDla, 1919.) 

Section 85 of school law. County boards of education and boards of educa- 
Uon of school districts shall have tbe authority to organise Intermediate 
schools, or Junior high schools, in connection with any or all schools under their 
control. Such schools may be organized as a part of 'a 6-3-8 plan of school 
organization or of any other plan recommended by the State board of ednca- 
Uon. It shall be the duty of the State board of education to prescribe courses 
of stu^y for such Intermediate or Junior high schools, to prescribe require- 
ments, for teachers employed In the same, and to establish any other regula- 
tiona for such schools that may seem to the board advisable. 

* . WISCONSIN 

Bchoota, C. P. Gary, State Superintendent, 

Madison, Wla,, 1019.) 

,40.636. High school and Junior high school defined: Junior high schools 
iuUi 9 rized and resrulated. ^ 

(1) High school as used in this section is defined as a distinct organization 
of not less than four successive grsdea, the highest of which Is the twelfth 
grade. Junior high school as used In thla section la defined as a distinct organi- 
laUon composed of grades 7 to.O, or 7 to 10, Induslve Senior high school as 
osed in this section Is defined as a diatlnct organisation composed of grades 
10 to 12, Inclndva 

(2) Any district maintaining a district free high school, s union free high 
•chool. or a graded school In which five or more teachers are employed, may 
estabUeh and mainUin one or more Junior high sebooU In the manner herein- 
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after proTided. The. laws relating to dlatrlct and union free high achoola iball 
gorern In the establishment and maintenance of junior high schools In so far 
as such laws are applicable except as hereinafter prorided. 

(3) (a) No junior high school shaU be or^nlzed In a district where the 
aggregate enrollment of pupils in the Ber^th and eighth grades for the pre- 
ceding year shall ha;^been less than 40. 

(ft) A junior high school organlased In a district maintaining a district or 
union free high school or the equivalent thereof shaU be composed of grades 
7 to 9, IncluRlTe. 

(c) A junior high school shall employ at least three teachers, one of whom 
^aU be qualified to teach manual training or agricnlutre, and one of whom 
BDfil] be QQ&lifled to te&ch domestic science. 

(4) ( 0 ) No general nor spedfle State aid shall be granted to a junior high 

school maintained in a district containing a senior high school, a district or 
onion free high schqo||or the equivalent thereof, except that for the purposes 
of determining the of State, aid to be granted a high .school the junior 

high .school may he.'^nded with the senior high .school; and satisfactory 
work in manual training, domestic economy, or agriculture In the seventh nnd 
eighth grades of the junior high school may be accepted as eorapllance with 
the requirements relating to these spedal courses In the two upper grades next 
below Uic high school and entitle a district to the aid as provided In paragraph 
(ft) of subsection (1) of section 20.29 of the statutes. 

(6) Any district not containing a district or union free high school or the 
equivalent thereof which shall establish and maintain a jnnior high school In 
accordance with the provisions of this section and the requirements of the State 
superintendent of public Instruction shall be entlUed to State aid as provided 
In .subsection (2) of section 20,28 of the statutes. 

20.26 Subsection (2), The amount of SUte aid for each graded school or 
Junior high school shall be imputed upon the foUowing basis : For a graded 
school of the first class, 1300 ; for a graded school of the second class, $200; 
for a jnnior high school, one-half the cost of Instmctioo, not to exceed $600; 
for a graded school of either class, or a Junior high school In which special 
instruction in agricnlture and other iodostiial subjects, as may be prescribed 
by the State superintendent, shall have been offered and presented In an effi- 
cient manner by a competent teacher and approved by the State superintendent, 
an additional $100, provided a district receiving aid on account of a junior 
high school may also receive aid for a State graded school If such school shall 
have been maintained In accordance with the provisloDS of the statutes and 
the reqnlrements of the State superlnteadonts. ■* 
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